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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT G@; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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WORDS OF ENCOURAGEMENT FOR THE TRIED | 


AND TRIBULATED. 
BY JOB SCOTT. 

I have learned through painful experience, 
that however seemingly forsaken, patience is 
best for me; and that asit has been carefully 
abode in, the Lord my God has never failed, in 
due season, to arise and consolate my soul, by the 
lifting up of the light of his countenance upon 
me. I say, in due season, because, though in 
times of deep probation, I have often been ready 
to think, his seasons of hiding himself from 
me were long, if not too long; yet, [ have ever 
found that when he has appeared again, a ful- 
ness of evidence has appeared with him, that 
all the sinkings and besetments attending his 
seeming absence, (unless I have imprudently 
given way to impatience, or tosink below hope, ) 
have worked for my good, and eventually 
wrought an increasing enlargement, and very 
often a renewed and additional qualification for 
service. Then why should I ever again cast 
moay my confidence, or give way to any degree 
of distrust or impatience? For, although it is 
permitted in wisdom, and I conclude it must be 
for our improvement, that we are again and 
again so left, as that it seems almost impossible 
we should ever recover or revive again, yet, as 
we have kept the faith, and been preserved in 
the patience, we have again been lifted up, as it 
were, on high; our souls have been filled with 
joy, and our hearts with songs of gladness. 

Well, therefore, may the tried and painfully 





exercised soul still, under all, have hope; yea, 
may he not with experimental propriety, even 
hope against hope. For, when all present feel- 
ing grounds of hope seem cut off, let him ask 
his own soul, Did I ever before sink so low as 
not to rise again? Did the Lord ever so forsake 
me, as not to comfort me, after all? Did he 
ever hide himself from me so long, as never to 
visit me again? To all these,and many more 
such like questions, the answer, on an impartial 
retrospection, must be in the negative. Why 
then should we, or how can we believe that the 
present trial will terminate in a final dereliction, 
or utter forsaking of us? Oh! no: it will not. 
Indeed it cannot so terminate, unless we first 
forsake him. His covenant, with all the true 
seed, is an everlasting covenant, and is as sure 
with them, in the night,as in the day. His 
covenant with the day, and with the night, is sq 
sure that it never will nor can fail or cease. 
Therefore, O exercised pilgrim! stand fast. 
Keep the faith. Abide in the patience. 
Stand still, and thou shalt surely see the salva- 
tion of God. And even in the midst of thy 
deepest trials, thou mayest, if thou hold fast thy 
integrity, adopt the language of a deeply ex- 
perienced servantof God, “Why art thou cast. 
down, O my soul ? and why art thou disquieted 
within me? Hope thou in God; for I shall yet 
praise him for the help of his countenance.’ 
This, indeed, isa most consolating thought. Andi! 
though my poor soul has, time after time, been: 
'so stripped and emptied of all sensible enjoy- 
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ment of divine consolation, as almost to give 
over, to yield, and conclude, I never more should 
see good; yet I have always found, as I have 
properly bowed, that though bitterness, mourn- 
ing, and sorrow, may remain for a night, or even 
many days and nights, yet, in a good, a pre- 
cious, and seasonable time, “ joy cometh in the 
morning.” And, therefore, as I always, here- 
tofore, might have truly said to my soul, how- 
ever depressed, ‘Hope thou in God, for I shall 
(not, perhaps I may, but certainly shall, if faith- 
tul,) praise him for the help of his counte- 
nance ;” sol now conclude, and most assuredly 
believe, I henceforward may, with equal pro- 
priety and assurance, adopt the same consola- 
ting language, in every proving moment, yet 
for me to pass through. Wherefore, may I 
ever have faith, hope and patience, and under 
all, in sinecrity say, Not my will, OQ Lord, but 
thine be done. Amen. 





Some murmur when their sky is clear 
And wholly bright to view, 

If one small speck of dark appear 
In their great heaven of blue; 

And some with thankful love are filled 
If but one streak of light, 

One ray of God's good mercy, gild 
The darkness of their night.” 


——-~0 


From “The Fella of Swarthmoor Hall and their Friends.” 


About sixty-eight or seventy years after the 
death of George Fox, the circumstance occurred 
which is related in the following letter. It is 
deserving of notice in Quaker history, as mark- 
ing a change which had taken place during the 
interim in the practice of the Friends, relative 
to headstones in their burial grounds, inscribed 
with names of the deceased and dates :— 


LETTER FROM BENJAMIN READ. 
“5th mo., 1852. 

“ When my father, Thomas Read, who died 
about thirty-four years ago, at the age of 76, 
was about 15 years of age, being apprenticed 
to John Biddle, of Whitechapel, J. B. was em- 
ployed by the Society of Friends to remove a 
wall on part of their burial ground, Bunhill 
Fields, in order to enclose an additional piece 
of land purchased by the Society. On tak- 
ing down the old wall, the footings of which 
were many feet deep below the surface, it was 
found expedient to remove the coffin which 
contained the remains of our worthy prede- 
cessor, George Fox. Whilst in the act of dig- 
ging, after removing the headstone, several 
fragments of the oak case which surrounded a 
leaden coffin were found, and to one of them 
was attached a breast plate about 14 inches 
by 10, on which were engraven the initials of 
the name, the age and the birthplace of the 
interred ; but the inscription was barely legi- 
ble. The leaden coffin was in pretty good con- 
dition, and before it was disturbed, my father’s 






















curiosity was so great that he urged one of his 
fellow-workman to cut a hole in the top of it, 
near the broadest part, about 12 inches by 8, 
so that one side or end answered for a hinge. 
On raising this flap, the countenance of the 
corpse appeared to be in a perfect state, show- 
ing the features very distinctly, with the hair 
over the forehead. As soon as my father had 
seen it, he went in haste to acquaint his master, 
J. Biddle, with the circumstance, but previous 
to his arrival the features became shapeless, 
and very little could be seen beside the hair 
and skull. Some influential Friends, on hear- 
ing what had taken place, gave directions for 
the flap above mentioned to be securely sold- 
ered, when they fixed upon a place for re- 
interment. But they would not allow the head- 
stone tobe put up again, on which there was a simi- 
lar inscription to that on the breast-plate. They 
only suffered a small sfone about six inches 
square, to be built in the wall opposite the 
head of the grave, with the initials, G. F., cut 
in it. This stone I well remember when a 
child to have seen. Bengn. Reap.” 


Let no one suppose that the change which 
the foregoing letter indicates originated among 
the Friends in an absence of tenderness and 
love towards deceased relatives, or any deficiency 
in reverence for the memory of departed worth. 
‘It was quite the contrary. They who started 
it, and they who carried it out for upwards of 
a century, were assuredly not among those who 
could have been cold in feeling, or deficient in 
reverence ;—they were not among those who 
slighted the beautiful evidences of a tender, 
loving, Christian spirit, whether manifested 
towards departed or living worth. But they 
did not think that it needed any monumental 
stone to keep them in remembrance of the spot 
where the remains of those they had loved and 
reverenced were laid. They therefore preferred 
giving up the former custom, rather than in- 
volve a danger which they apprehended wus 
likely to creep in—having doubtless on some 
occ:-i ns felt the painfulness of remonstrating 
with relatives of deceased persons for attempt- 
ing to deviate from the prescribed simplicity 
of inscription. Hence, about the beginning of 
the 18th century, they came to the decision, to 
which rich and poor alike agreed, to have no 
memorial stone at all; nothing but the simple 
grass-covered mound,—trusting to the loving 
memory of relatives and friends to know and 
point cut the graves of the departed. After 
that, head stones were not usually placed in 
their burial grounds; but those that had pre- 
viously been erected appear to have remained 
till the graves were re-opened for another in- 
terment, and then they were not replaced. 
That practice became universal in all the grave- 
yards belonging to the Society for more than 
a century. But at length, when old chroni- 
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clers, who delighted in keeping memorial reg- 
isters of departed Friends in their minds, died 
off, and were not succeeded by others equally 
versed in such lore, the graves of the early 
fathers and mothers in the church, or in the 
family, were less certainly recognized. This 
was often disappointing to strangers, as well as 
to relatives, who wished to recall the memory 
of ancestors or of departed worthies, whilst 
standing by their graves. Hence about twenty 
years ago the question was raised as to the 
propriety of a change, and finally anotherchange 
took place, the Yearly Meeting deciding that 
those Friends who desired to have small 
memorial stones on the graves of their rela- 
tives simply inscribed with names and dates, 
should be at liberty to have it carried out 
under the supervision of their respective 
Monthly Meetings. But in some places Friends 
have not availed themselves of the permission, 
regarding it as a modern innovation, instead of, 
as it truly is, a return to the practice of the 
early Friends. 

George Fox’s idea of inaugurating a Phila- 
delphia Botanic Garden, so much in advance, 
as it appears, of the age he lived in, and so 
little as we might suppose likely to be suggested 
by his own pursuits, may find a solution in the 
fact that Thomas Law<on, the famous botanist, 
was his and the Syarthmoor family’s intimate 
friend. And Lawson was more than a mere 
botanist; the mediciual properties of plants 
claimed his especial attention. Croese, as be- 
fore remarked, speaks of him as the greatest 
herbalist in Englaud; and we may remember 
one of the items copied from the Swarthmoor 
account bowk proves that he gave the family at 
the Llall instruction in the medicinal use of 
herbs. That George Fox, under these cir- 
cumstances, perceived the importance of pro- 
moting such tastes and researches as his Phila- 
delphia plan embraces, is no way surprising. 
He who on another occasion gave it as his 
opinion, in relation to education, that our young 
people of the Society of Friends should be 
taught “all things civil and useful,” must have 
had comprehensive ideas of the knowledge and 
intellectual culture that should be aimed at. 

Jobo Thompson, of Hitchin, in Hertford- 
shire, one of Thomas Lawson’s descendants, 
has in his possession numerous manuscript 
notes, made by his ancestor in his walking 
tours throughout England in search of plants. 
They seem to have constituted a book of botan- 
ical memorinda, which he carried about with 
him: there is a heading for each county, and 
he particularises where he found special plants. 
J.T. says he can still find around Hitchen, 
after the lapse of 200 years, the same plants, 
in the same places, he specified. 

In the fifth chapter some account has been 
given of Thomas Jawson’s early connection 





















with Friends, and also of the religious works 
he wrote. He became by profession a literary 
teacher after he resigned his clerical living at 
Rampside. In 1658 he was married. We have 
an account of four of hischildren, three daughters 
and a son. Jonah, who was the youngest of 
the four, died when he was about 14 years of 
age. In an article entitled “ Serious Remem- 
brancer,” which Thomas Lawson wrote soon 
after that event, he mentions him thus :—“T[ 
had an only son, who though educated in a 
mixed school, where his progress exceeded his 
years, was so influenced and preserved, that 
during the whole course of bis short life [ never 
knew him at variance with any one; I never 
knew that he uttered an oath, committed a 
breach of truth, or ever sought to disguise its 
simple and plain acknowledgment. He was 
grievously afflicted with the small-pox, and 
after we judged he had passed, its height, un- 
favorable symptoms recurring, in a few days 
carried him off. The nearer he drew to 
his end, the more he wished for my company. 
The night. before he died, one inquiring how 
he was, he answered, ‘I’m well, spiritually, but 
indifferent in body.’ Soon after, beivg affected, 
and full of love towards him, I said, ‘Jonah, 
we will talk of a better mansicn, our stay here 
must be transient—think of that city whose 
builder and maker is God. This world is at 
best a bitter sweet, but heaven is unmixed 
happiness. Have God in thy thoughts.’ He 
replied, ‘I am willing to die, if it be His plea- 
sure, or to live to praise him.’ His sister Ruth 
weeping beside him, he said to her, ‘ Weep 
not, sister, 1 hope we shall meet in heaven.’ 
Not long before his departure, he uttered these 
words, ‘The time thou hast appointed for me 
on earth give me grace to praise thee.’ 

“He expired the 23d of 12th month, 1683. 
Notwithstanding that his bodily distress was 
extremely great, he never in the course of his 
illness dropped an inconsiderate or impatient 
word, which with his many affecting and tender 
sentiments, wrought in me sueh a frame of 
spirit, that I could freely commend him to the 
Lord, in much confidence of his future happi- 
ness. I wish I may never forget the finishing 
of his course, nor do [ ever remember it but [ 
am bettered by its reflections.” Dated 1684. 

The sister Ruth who is mentioned in the 
foregoing was Thomas Lawson’s eldest daughter. 
Several of her letters written in Latin are still 
extant. Her marriage was a source of trouble 
to her father, whvse annoyance was increased 
by the blame that some individuals belonging 
to the same meeting were disposed to cast on 
him. The circumstances are developed in the 
following letter, which is copied from the 
original in the possession of John Thompson. 
It is dated 1686, and was written on the oc- 
casivn of a letter arriving from George Fox, 
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which alluded to the importance of “ healing 
breaches and restoring brotherly love.” In 
order to attain that end, Thomas Lawson 
said he must speak out, and show to those who 
had been blaming him the injustice of their 
censures. And thus he wrote :— 

“Friends,—I must for unity [sake] speak 
something in answer to the charges contained 
in your letter, which with much diligence hath 
been dispersed, even, ‘ from Dan to Beersheba,’ 
as I may say. 

“ You say I was faulty in the concern of the 
marriage of Christopher Yeats and my daughter 
Ruth, in encouraging the same, and not show- 
ing my utter dislike thereunto, and in not res- 
training her to my utmost. 

“T answer:—When first he mentioned the 
thing, I said such marriages were unequal, and 
contrary to the law settled in our Church, 
grounded cn the Law and the Gospel, which I 
would not deviate from ; and that I would not 
join my daughter to that which for conscience 
sake I had forsaken. That he might not think 
I denied him on earthly accounts, I said if he 
were the greatest prebend in Carlisle he should 
have this answer; and from this I never varied 
in word or thought. The next morning I spake 
to her, and perceiving he had got some place 
in her affections, I put her in mind of ber duty, 
and by many arguments, mixed with much 
sharpness, I endeavored to quench the same. 
After that, when she went to the meeting at Shap, 
Icommonly went with her, to prevent their meet- 
ing. My endeavors not being prevalently answer- 
able to my mind, I sent her to Thomas Cowens 
(Lancaster,) where she continued a pretty con- 
siderable time ; withal writing to Margaret Fox 
and acquainting her with the concern, and with 
my great dissatisfaction, of which she can tes- 
tity to this day. She and others there en- 
deavored to alienate her affections from him, 
and I wrote letters to her there ; as (I also did) 
when she was at home, and I had occasion to 
go abroad, when I would leave her a letter so 
to touch her, as that in my absence she might 
not be ensnared. Truth I wrote to a tittle; 
though indeed I now want the words which love 
and trouble then made me even abound with. 
If any question the truth hereof, the letters I 
believe are yet extant. 

“ What should I have done [that I have not 
done?] I am not a man-hater, who by pre- 
tence could clap her into the ship of Turk or 
Pagan, and ‘let her sink or swim,’ as one of 
you said. And you have also said, that months 
after the affair commenced, I admitted ‘the 
proud Christopher Yeats’ into my house, pre- 
tending him to be my scholar, which was no 
little encouragement to them. 

“Tanswer. John Blakeing, coming to our 
town, said to me, ‘Shap Friends blame thee 
much, saying thou art rough inthy proceedings ; 


if thou blames thy wife, and threatens to disin- 
herit thy daughter, I would not have thee to 
do so, only keep thyse/f clear.” Thomas Wilson 
told me much to the same purpose. I confess 
there was truth in it; but if rightly understood, 
this implies my clearness from assenting. How 
ever, not being glued to my own understanding 
[of the case] or to my former method of aus- 
terity, when afterwards I casually met with 
Christopher Yeats, I refused not to talk a little 
with him about other things, but if ever he 
mentioned the aforesaid concern, I bid him 
hold his peace, for my last words about it 
should answer my first, and never a man that 
spake with a tongue should ever steer me one 
jot from my resolution, it being of divine ac- 
count. Again, having her word of not marry- 
ing without my consent, [ tried this to bring 
him to desist. Christmas, so called, coming 
on, three or four young men came to learn 
Hebrew witb me, and he, unwilling to be be- 
hind in that accomplishment, raised interest to 
prevail with me if he might go along with 
them : I was very unwilling, and at first denied. 
It was cast upon me that I was envious in de- 
nying him that common civility granted to 
others, and he told me if he spake a word to 
her [on the occasion] to turn him out of the 
house. So he came some seventh daye, about 
the tenth hour, went directly to the chamber 
above, to the other young m®n, and went away 
about the third hour. I confess some might 
take occasion of jealousy as to my assenting 
from this, but I am sure he felt no encourage- 
ment by it, for being questioned by some he 
he said, ‘ He is fair in this, but about the 
other business, I believe he is unalterable.’ 

‘Suppose any of you had a daughter so cir- 
cumstanced, might you not make him [who 
was attached to her] a pair of shoes, weave him 
a web, or use civil commerce, and yet not give, 
nor he take encouragement thereby ? 

“ Being some weeks from home, and coming 
by your town I first heard of their marriage, 
which ministered such offence and grief, that I 
was as really resolved to turn her out of my house, 
as ever David was to destroy Nabal, when Abi- 
gail’s advice and wisdom prevented the same ; 
so in a weighty sense David blessed the Lord, 
and her advice, which had kept him from 
shedding blood. I had not omitted any Chris~ 
tian way that presented to me to prevent it, 
so [ had peace in that Idid. Then such scrip- 
tures as these, from the Holy Book of God, 
arose within me, about restoting such in the 
spirit of meekness as were overtaken with a 
fault, and to be watchful and strengthen that 
which remains that is ready todie. As I walked 
from your town that day home, it became the 
whole concern of my mind, that she might be 
preserved from further straying, and for her 
restoration, in order whereunto it was my 
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judgment to keep her in my house, fearing if 
she went, she might make further shipwreck. 
My end was good, and God has blessed the 
same. If any would have taken other mea- 
sures, I judge him not as I am judged.” 

Thomas Lawson did not long survive his 
friend George Fox. He died about a year 
after him, in 1691. His will, procured from 
the registry of the court of Carlisle, is now 
before me. After specifying some money be- 
quests to his daughters, Deborah and Hannah, 
he thus remembers Ruth and her family. 

“T give to my two gtandchildren, Frances 
and Jane Yeats, the sum of five pounds. I 
give to my daughter Ruth, the best cow 1 have 
but one. I give to my son in law, Christopher 
Yeats, and his heirs and assigns for ever, one 
parcel of ground, called Backstanbar, in the 
lordship of Great Strickland, with the field 
and house thereon, being three roods by esti- 
mation, held in fee simple, paying one pepper- 
corn when lawfully demanded. I give also to 
the said Christopher, Camden’s Britannica, my 
Hebrew Lexicon, and all my manuscripts. All 
the rest of my goods, movable and immovable, 
I give unto Frances my wife, and Deborah and 
Haunah my daughters, whom | made joint ex- 
ecutors of this my last will and testament.’’ 

FranceseLawson survived her husband about 
two years. After her death, a gentleman who 
had been Thomas Lawson’s pupil, and enter- 
tained great regard for him, asked those who 
composed the meeting of Great Strickland to 
allow him to erect a tomb over the remains of 
his departed friends. They declined on the 
ground of such erections being contrary to 
their practice. At Thomas Lawson’s request 
this gentleman had given the piéce of ground 
which was occupied by the Friends as a burial- 
place ; therefore he replied,—Though he had 
given the spot in question to his friend Thomas 
Lawson, for burial ground for himself, and 
family, and friends, he had not made it over 
either to him, or to them, by any legal trans- 
fer, and would resume his control over it all 
if they continued to decline permitting him to 
erect the tomb. Under these circumstances 
they allowed him to carry out his own plan. A 
plain tomb was accordingly built, and the re- 
mains of husband, wife, and son, therein de- 
posited. That tomb forms one of the very few 
such erections which were raised in the early 
times in Friends’ burial-grounds. It remains 
there singly, surrounded by the simple grassy 
graves which mark the last earthly resting place 
of all the other deceased friends who belonged 
to Great Strickland from that day to this. 


Novels, like vessels of light draught of water, 


are adapted to make their way only in shallow 
channels. In the overflowing streams of litera- 
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ture, they are as so many buoys indicating to 
the intellectual navigator “ shoal water here.” 





“THY WILL BE DONE AS IN HEAVEN 80 IN 
EARTH.” 

To do the will of God is the highest privi- 
lege, blessedness and perfection of our natures. 
It is the employment of angels and glorified 
spirits in Heaven ; it is the delight of holy and 
regenerate men upon earth; there is in short 
no blessing, no peace, no protection, either in 
heaven or in earth, either temporal or eternal, 
but what in some degree or other is the happy 
proportion of that pious Christian who hath 
learnt to rejoice in doing the will of God. 

God willeth, and can never cease to will to 
bring all men into the bosom of His peace. 
He hath no delight in the miseries or the im- 
perfections of His creatures; but it is His uo- 
changeable desire that every disorder of nature 
should be removed ; that all worlds and all beings 
in all worlds should rejoice in the communica- 
tions of His infinite goodness ; that not only 
the kingdom of this world, but of every world, 
and of every soul, should become the kingdom 
of the Lord and of His Christ. 

Here, then, we may establish this one great 
truth in the utmost degree of sober certainty, 
that so far as we form the spirit of our lives 
according to a spirit of love towards God and 
towards one another; so far as this spirit pro- 
duceth in us the fruits of humility, of meek- 
ness, of patience, of wisdom, of mercy and of 
charity ; so far as it overeometh in us all sloth 
and indolence, and renders us diligent in our 
several employments.to the glory of God and 
the good of one another; so far as this spirit 
thus prevaileth in us, in the same degree we 
shall attain unto the spirit and life of the holy 
angels: the communication betwixt their king- 
dom and that of our hearts will be opened. 
Gop’s wILt will be done on earth, as it is in 
heaven, and this world thus be changed into 
the image of the glory and blessedness of heaven, 
and ourselves into the image of the glory and 
blessedness of its holy inhabitants. 

To find, then, the good effects of this prayer, 
we must, as our BLESSED LORD intended, make 
it the daily rule of the spirit of our lives. We 
must learn by it to do and to suffer every 
thing as the will of God, and to respect Him 
and the influences of His Hoy Spirit in all 
our daily thoughts and actions. We must, for 
this purpose, enter upon a vigorous repentance 
from all our sins, and become true converts to 
Jesus Curist. We must labor also, through 
His divine grace, to live useful lives; to re- 
nounce all sloth and indolence as things most 
destructive to our spiritual interests; and to 
respect the great laws of “Justice and-Judg- 
ment” in all our employments, thoughts, words 
and works.”—John Clowes. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AN FXTRACT FROM LAW’S “SPIRIT OF 
PRAYER.”’ 


It is manifest that no one can fail of the 
benefit of Christ’s salvation, but through an 
unwillingness to have it, and from the same 
spirit and tempers which made the Jews un- 
willing to receive it. But if thou wouldst still 
farther know how this great work, the birth of 
Christ, is to be effected in thee, then let this 
joyful truth be told thee, that this great work 
is already begun in every one of us. For this 
holy Jesus, that is to be formed in thee, that 
is to be the Saviour and new life of thy soul, 
that is to raise thee out of the darkness of 
death into the light of life, and give thee power 
to become a son of God, is already within thee, 
living, stirring, calling, knocking at the door 
of thy heart, and wanting nothing but thy own 
faith and good will, to have as real a birth and 
form in thee as He had in the Virgin Mary. 
For the eternal Word, or Son of God, did 
not then first begia to be the Saviour of the 
world, when He was born in Bethlehem of 
Judea; but that Word which became man in 
the Virgin Mary did, from the beginning of the 
world, enter as a word of life, a seed of salva- 
tion, into the first father of mankind ; was in- 
spoken into him, as an ingrafted word, under 
the name and character of a bruiser of the 
serpent’s head. Hence it is that Christ said 
to his disciples, the kingdom of God is within 
you ; that is, the divine nature is within you, 
given unto your first father, into the light of 
his life, and from him, rising up in the life of 
every son of Adam. Hence also the holy Jesus 
is said to be the light, which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world. Not as He 
was born at Bethlehem, not as he had a human 
form upon earth; in these respects He could 
not be said to have been the light of every man 
that cometh into the world. But as He was 
that eternal Word, by which all things were 
created, which was the life and light of all 
things, and which had asa second creator en- 
tered again into fallen man, as a bruiser of the 
serpent ; in this respect it was truly said of our 
Lord, when on earth, that He was that light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world. For He was really and truly all this, 
as He was the Immanuel, the God with us, 
given unto Adam, and in him to all his off 
spring. See here the beginning and glorious 
extent of the Catholic church of Christ. It takes 
in all the world. It is God’s unlimited, uni- 
versal mercy to all mankind ; and every human 
creature, as sure as he is born of Adam, has 
a birth of the bruiser of the serpent within 
him, and so is infallibly in covenant with God 
through Jesus Christ. Hence also it is that 
the holy Jesus is appointed to be judge of all 
the world ; it is because all mankind, all nations 


and languages have in him, and through him, 
been put into covenant with God, and made 
capable of resisting the evil of their fallen 
nature. . . . . . Poor sinner! consider 
the treasure thou has within thee ; the Saviour 
of the world, the eternal word of God, lies hid 
in thee, as a spark of the divine nature, which 
is to overcome sin and death and hell within 
thee, and generate the life of heaven again in 
thy soul. Turn to thy heart, and thy heart 
will find its Saviour, its God, within itself. 
Thou seest, hearest, avd feelest nothing of God, 
because thou seekest for him abroad with thy 
outward eyes; thou seekest for him in books, in 
controversies, in the church, and outward ex- 
ercises ; but there thou wilt not find him, ’till 
thuu hast first found him in thy heart. Seek 
for him in thy heart, and thou wilt never 
seek in vain, for there he dwelleth; there is 
the seat of his light and holy spirit. 





or + 





“(HE THAT EXALTETH HIMSELF SHALL BE 
ABASED.” 

Our departure from this world, however ac- 
tive our lives, or influential our positions, will 
not awaken much attention among the men we 
leave behind. ‘We perish forever without 
any regarding it.” My proud friend, whatever 
thou mayest think about the wondrous esteem 
in which thou art held by thy compeers, aad of 
the importance of thy life to society, though 
thou art a merchant, whose vast transactions in- 
fluence the markets of the world, or a states- 
man, whose speeches control the doings and 
destinies of cabinets, or, what is greater still, a 
writer, moving the minds of the millions, but 
few of the men that know thee will pause in 
their business to think of thy death, and fewer 
still will drop atear on thy grave. The sorrow 
of those that love thee most will be but as a 
cloud upon the sky, however dark for the mo- 
ment, soon dispersed. Ina few short days af- 
ter the earth has closed on thy remains, thy 
very children shall gambol on the hearth, with 
their little hearts as gladsome as ever ; and the 
convivial laugh and jest of domestic joy will be 
heard as usual in thy dwelling. The world can 
do without thee, my friend; everything will 
progress as usual when thou art in thy grave. 
Thy death will be but a blade withered in the 
fields; the landscape can spare thee—a drop 
exhaled from the ocean; the mountain billows 
will not miss thee.— Methodist. 

—een i 
POLITENESS. 

In politeness, as in many other things con- 
nected with the formation of character, people 
in general begin outside, when they should 
begin inside; instead of beginning with the 
heart, and trusting that to form the manners, 
they begin with the manners, and trust the 
heart to chance influences. The golden rule 
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contains the very life and soul of politeness 
Children may be taught to make a graceful 
courtesy, or a gentlemanly bow; but unless 
they have likewise been taught to abhor what 
is selfish, and always prefer another’s comfort 
and pleasure to their own, their politeness will 
be entirely artificial, and used only when it is 
to their interest to use it. On the other hand, a 
truly benevolent kind-hearted person will 
always be distinguished for what is called native 
poiiteness, though entirely ignorant of the con- 
vential forms of society —Z. M. Child. 








THE LARK. 


Take it for all, no bird in either hemisphere 
equals the English lark in heart or voice; for 
both unite to make it the sweetest, happiest, 
the most welcome singer that was winged like 
the high angels of God's love. It is the liv- 
ing ecstasy of joy when it mounts upon its 
“glorious privacy of light.” Ona earth it is 
timid, silent and bashful, as if not at home, 
and not sure of its right to be there at all” 
It is rather homely withal, having nothing in 
feather, feature or form to attract notice. It 
is seemingly made to be heard, not seen—re- 
versing the old axiom addressed to -children 
when getting voicy. Its mission is music, and 
it floods a thousand acres of the blue sky with 
it several times a day. Out of that palpitating 
speck of living joy there swells forth the sea 
of twittering ecstasy upon the morning and 
evening air. It does not ascend by gyrations, 
like the eagle or birds of prey. It mounts up 
like a human aspiration. It seems to spread 
out its wings and to be lifted straight upward 
out of sight by the afflatus of its own happy 
heart. 

To pour out this in undulating rivulets of 
rhapsody is apparently the oniy motive of its 
ascension. ‘Ihis it is that has made it so loved 
of all generations. It is the singing angel of 
man’s nearest heaven, whose vital breath is 
music. Its sweet warbling is only the metrical 
palpitation of its life of joy. It goes up over 
the roof-tree of the rural hamlet, on the wings 
of its song, as if to train the human soul to 
trial flights heavenward. Never did the Creator 
put a voice of such volume into so small a liv- 
ing thing. It isa marvel, almost a miracle. 
In a still hour, you can hear it almost a mile’s 
distance. When its form is lost in the hazy 
lacework of the sun’s rays above, it pours down 
upon you all the thrilling semitones of its song, 
as distinctly as if it were warbling to you in 
your window.—Llihu Burritt. 





Let every man sweep the snow from before 
his own door, and not busy himself about 
the frost on his neighbor's tiles.—Chinese 
Proverb. 








“SOCIETY” AND COMMERCE. 

A commercial career has become one of the 
liberal professions, and has taken on itself alike 
the dignities and the duties of its station. 
Society, as it is termed, regards a thriving 
merchant pretty much as it looks upon a suc- 
cessful barrister or physician ; it sends its sons 
into mercantile houses, not only without any of 
that shuddering which once passed for gentility, 
but with unclouded satisfaction ; it accepts the 
training of a counting-house as no bad qualifi- 
cation for high political office; and acknow- 
ledges that merchant princes are not merely to 
be tolerated as fathers-in-law to younger sons, 
but to be admitted into the most absolute so- 
cial equality. On the other hand, commerce 
has learned something from society. It has 
been awakened to a sense of the value of high 
mental training and intellectual accomplish- 
ments. It has abandoned the belief in the 
blessings of ignorance on every other subject 
than the business in which men may be engaged. 
Hence the bracing discipline, physical 
and intellectual, of our public schools, and the 
social polish of our universities, are being more 
and more enlisted in the service of commercial 
education. Successful men of business have 
become convinced, for the most part, that no 
training can be too good.for a career which calls 
for the exercise of the highest mental and moral 
qualities. There are different ideas, indeed, as 
to the merits of rival schemes and systems of 
education,—as to the superiority, for instance, 
of a general over a special training,—but there 
is no difference of opinion upon the question 
whether a merchant should be as well educated 
as any member of those classes with whom he 
is thrown into social contact. Nor has this 
change in the view which society takes of com- 
merce affected education only. It has influenced 
the habits and the tastes of men of business. 
It has led them to take delight in the fine arts, 
in literature, and in those wsthetic enjoyments 
which inform with grace and beauty the cold 
realities of our daily life. There are few more 
munificent patrons of art than the men of com- 
merce, few warmer friends of literature, few 
whose private houses shew greater traces of re- 
fined and elegant tastes. The old school of 
merchants is fast fading out of sight, to the in- 
finite grief, perhaps, of the survivors, but to 
the certain benefit of the world at Jarge. The 
men whose vision was bounded by ihe outlook 
from their counting-houses; the men of one 
idea, that, namely, of amassing money they 
knew not how to spend; the men whose pride 
it wa?to have sacrificed everything to money- 
getting, and to have found themselves at fifty 
with solid fortunes, but with shattered consti- 
tutions, are fast giving place to a school of re- 
fined and cultivated gentlemen, no less keen in 
‘the pursuit of wealth, but regarding it as a 
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means rather than as an end—a means of happi- 
ness to themselves and of good to their neigh- 
bors.— Travers’s Circular. 
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Frienps TRAVELLING IN THE MINISTRY.— 
Joseph A. Dugdale has obtained a minute from 
Prairie Grove Monthly Meeting to visit the 
families of Friends of Prairie Grove Quarterly 
Meeting, and to make a general visit among 
Friends and others in the State of Iowa and the 
western part of Illinois. 

Nathan Thomas obtained one from the same 
meeting, endorsed by Prairie Grove Quar- 
terly Meeting, to attend Ohio and Indiana 
Yearly Meetings, and to appoint some meetings 
within their limits among those not in mem- 
bership with Friends. 





EFFORTS FOR THE FREEDMEN.—Though the 
Report of “ Friends’ Association of Philadel- 
phia forthe Aidand Elevation of the Freedmen”’ 
has been widely circulated within the limits of 
our own Yearly Meeting, yet as many of our 
readers in other sections are also deeply inter- 
ested in the labors for this people, a portion of 
it was republished in our 17th number. In 
reference to it a Friend from Forest Hill, Md., 
writes: “ As the dumb cannot speak, and the 
blind cannot see, so these down-trodden people 
cannot express to the world in words their 
gratitude for the many substantial evidences of 
love and care bestowed upon them through the 
Friends’ Aid Societies, and their self-sacrificing 
instruments in the field.” 

Vast as the work has been, and still is, those 
who have felt bound to engage in it, either 
by active personal efforts, or by giving their 
means for its advancement, have a satisfaction 
in believing that great sorrow, sickness and 
destitution have been averted through the little 
that they have done. It is fearful to contem- 
plate what the sufferings of these poor creatures 
might have been, had no friendly hand of help 
or sympathy been extended for their relief. 

The teachers of the: Association, beffeving 
themselves called to devote a portion of their 
life to the education of the freedmen, have been 
made willing to separate themselves from the 
endearing ties of home and kindred, and endure 


privations that can scarcely be understood by 


those unfamiliar with their surroundings. With 
little society, save that of their dark-hued 
scholars, they are laboring earnestly and faith- 
fully for their elevation, sustained by the grati- 
tude and improvement of those they seek 
to benefit, by the feeling that they are in 
the line of duty, and by the evidence that He 
who requires of them the sacrifice, is strength 
in every time of need. 

Though at this season of the year there is not 
an extensive demand for clothing for them, yet 
a certain amount is always necessary. The 
sick, the aged and the young children can make 
little provision for their own support, and 
philanthropy should continue its protecting 
care until such time as their own people can 
assume the charge. The cast off clothing that 
accumulates, and is laid aside for distribu- 
tion in most families, will be most acceptable to 
them, and such or any other contributions for 
the Freedmen will be gladly received by Henry 
Laing, Preasurer of the Association, No. 30 
North Third St., Phila. 





Tue CuILpRen’s Frienp.—This little paper 
is free from the objections that attach to other 
periodicals for children that we have seen. If 
some of the pieces are considered a little too 
mature for a juvenile journal, they all contain 
instruction, and the spirit of love and gentle- 
ness that breathes throughout its pages will in- 
sure it a welcome in the family. 

A periodical of this description that would 
present sacred truths and correct ideas in a 
lively and agreeable form, adapted to interest 
and impress for good, the minds of children, 
has long been needed among us, and we hope 
the effort now made to supply the want, will 
meet with encouragement. Those who write 
for children should use simple language, and as 
much as possible divest their minds of the idea 
that their contributions will be read by “ chil- 
dren of a larger growth.” 

The last number is interesting and attractive. 


_—_—_————— 6 
MARRIED, on the 10th of Seventh month, 1866, in 
accordance with the order of the religious Society 
of Friends, Cuartes Evans, of Philadelphia, to MaR- 
GARRET, daughter of Enoch Middleton, of Crosswicks, 





Diep, on the 5th of Third month, 1866, Cecitta 
Wuits zy, wife of Daniel Whiteley, aged 66 years; & 
member of Milford Monthly Meeting, Wayne Co., Ind. 
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Diep, on the 28th of Sixth month, 1866, at his 
residence near Alliance, Ohio, after being confined 
to his‘room for near four years, NatHaN Heacock, ia 
the 84th year of his age; a member of West Monthly 
Meeting, formerly of Quakertown, Bucks Co, Pa. 

As the sun silently sinks in the western sky, so 
his peaceful spirit took its departure to repose in 
the bosom of its God. 

——, on the 28th of Fifth month, 1866, Jepipan 
Corbin, wife of David Corbin, aged 77 years ; a mem- 
ber of Oak Hill Monthly Meeting, Albany Co., N. Y. 





Extracts from the Yearly Meeting of Women 
Friends, held in New York, by adjourn- 
ments, from the 28th of Fifth month to the 
31st of the same, inclusive. 

At our unusually large and interesting as- 
sembly, we have been made to own the life- 
giving power and presence of the great Shep- 
herd and Bishop of Souls—and we have desired | 
to preserve for your spiritual refreshment, some | 
of the many living exercises with which we} 
have been favored. We have felt the sweet and | 
animating influences of Heavenly love to per- | 
vade our several gatherings—in which our, 
hearts have been more closely cemented to- 
gether, and which bids us to own, and salute, | 
in the fellowship of the Gospel, every absent 
member of our fold. 

We have been called to no new path—we 
have received no new Gospel. There is but one 








temple,” His will concerning them. Oh! did 
we fully realize the force of consistent exam- 
ple, how careful would we be to do nothing 
which might cause our brother to stumble or 
offend. Those, especially, who have the care 
and training of the young, would strive after a 
more pure standard of excellence, that they 
might be able to say to their children, “ Follow 
us, as we follow Christ.” 

An earnest desire has arisen in our minds, 
that mothers should be more concerned to take 
their children to meetings for worship and dis- 
cipline—instructing them in very early life to 


| know and love our principles and testimonies. 


Were this the true concern of parents and 
guardians, how soon would our strength be re- 
newed, and the glury of our first estate be re- 
stored to us asa people. Then, should we be- 
hold the children pressing forward to fill the 
ranks of faithful laborers, already thinned by 
the handof Death, and there would be a suc- 
cession of ‘judges, as at the first, and counsel- 
lors, as at the beginning.” 

The young have been warned in the spirit 
of tender love and solicitude, not to waste the 
strength of their prime, in the pursuit of the 
frivolous and unsatisfying pleasures of this 
world, which are unworthy of the attention of 
immortal and accountable beings who must 


way to the end we seek—and that lies through ere long, know the realities of that eternal 
the door of obedience to the requirings of our world to which we are all hastening. They 
Divine Master, however small and inconsider- have been implored to pause now, in their ca- 
able they may appear to be. reer of folly, that they muy not have to mourn 
In reviewing the state of society, as portrayed in the day of account, over misspent time and 
in the answers to the queries, a sorrowful neg- {| wasted opportunities. They have been urged 
lect i3 apparent in the support of many of our to use their influence over their brethren, by 
ancient aod valued testimonies, especially those refusing to become partners with them in 
relating to simplicity in our dress, address and worldly and debasing pleasures—endeavoring 
manner of living—the attendance of our reli-! to lead them into channels of higher and purer 
gious meetings—the frequenting of places of enjoyment, and inducing them to refrain from 
diversion, and a free Gospel ministry. Many’ those intoxicating draughts, which, though at 
powerful and stirring appeals have been made first sweet to the taste, in the end, bite like the 
to rouse us from our apathy in these respects; ! serpent and sting like the adder.” 
particularly in the reasonable duty of assembling} Mothers in Israel have been exhorted to be 
ourselves together for divine worship. We faithful to the end, which, to some of them, 
have.been assured that, if we would press for-! cannot be afar off, when they shall reap the full 
ward through every difficulty, the way would | fruition of their hopes, in that rest which re- 
be made for us to perform this service, and we | mains for the people of God. They have been 
should return to our homes with joy; bearing! urged still. to extend a guarded care over the 
with us the answer of a good conscience—and | younger mothers of the flock, strengthening 


ofttimes also, those sweet ‘fruits of the Spirit,” 
which are the resilt of obedience. 

It confirms us in every good word and work, 
to mingle with our frieads in solemn worship— 
the love of the Father often flows from vessel 
to vessel—and even when there is no outward 
ministration, we may hear the voice of that 
great Teacher, who “speaks as never man 
— for He alone hath “ the word of eternal 
ife.”’ 

Our example may lead others also to “ behold 
the beauty of the Lord, and inquire in His 


and encouraging them by their counsel and ex- 
perience to a faithful discharge of every im- 
portant duty. . 

The subject of providing suitable reading for 
the young has also been brought before us— 
with desires that parents might seck for their 
children that kind of reading which will open 
the understanding to the wonders of the world 
created by Him, who is great and marve!lous in 
all His works—thus preventing their thoughts 
from centering in those trivial pursuits, which 
too often engross their attention, and obstruct 
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the growth of that tender germ of life, im- 
planted in every soul. Much concern has been 
expressed that our testimony with regard to 
plainness of speech may not be lightly set 
aside, believing that this distinguishing charac- 
teristic of our Society is often a hedge of pro- 
tection to its members, as we!l asa call and a 
watchword to others. 

It is earnestly desired by many that we, not 
only as individuals, but as the Society of 
Friends, may prove faithful in our duty toward 
the colored peeple, who are passing from slavery 
to freedom, helping them from ignorance and 
degradation to an appreciation of their new 
responsibilities as free men and women. 

A living testimony has been borne to the 
necessity in all our movements, especially in 
our religious concerns, that we wait for the 
holy anoiuting of the Lord’s spirit to qualify 
for every good word and work; not daring to 
put forth a hand to steady the ark, unbidden 
by the Great Head of the Church—lest we 
bring spiritual death on ourselves—and our in- 
fluence go to lead others from that power and 
wisdom of God, that alone qualifies for his work. 

The Committee appointed last year to present 
a memorial to the President of the United States 
and other heads of the Government reported : 
that soon after their appointment, they pro- 
ceeded to Washington and presented the ad- 
dress to the President and several of his Cabi- 
net, and in their intercourse with them were 
kindly received, and treated with much respect. 

The President and Secretaries to whom the 
address was presented assured them that they 
were glad to receive it, and that it would be 
duly considered. It was also stated to the 
meeting by one of the Committee that the indi- 
viduals whom they visited, feeling the great 
weight of responsibility that rests upon them, 
felt and appreciated our sympathy and our 
prayers for them, that they may be endued 
with wisdom and sound judgment to discharge 
the various high and important duties to our 
Nation that rests upon them, and be instru- 
mental in settling the people down in quiet sub- 
mission to the laws of the land. 

‘Your prayers,” said one of them, “ have 
done more for us in the severe trials through 
which we have passed, than if you had buckled 
on the instruments of war and gone into the 
battle field.” 

On behalf of the meeting, 

Racuet Hicks, Clerk. 





THE NORTH POLE. 


Two French gentlemen receutly explored the 
island of Spitzbergen in a manner never before 
done. They have measured the mountains, 
mapped the whole coast, examined the vegeta- 
ble products, the geological composition, &c., 
of the island. They found that the long day, 
























extending over several months, during which the 
sun never sets, became intensely hot after a 
wonth or two, by the unceasing heat from the 
sun. In this period, vegetation springs up in 
great luxuriance and abundance. The North 


Pole is only a matter of 600 miles from the 


island, and itis thought by the two explorers, as 
by many others, that the pole itself, and the sea 
which is supposed to surround it, could be 
reached from Spitzbergen without any great 
difficulties being encountered. A singular fact 
noticed by the explorers in connection with this 
island is the enormous quantities of floating 
timber which literally cover the waters of the 
bays and creeks. . A careful examination of the 
character, condition and kind of those floating 
logs would, no doubt, lead to a conclusion 
as to whence and how they came, and proba- 
bly suggest new theories for the solution of 
geographical problems conuected with the Are- 
tic seas. 


—— ——-—~eee- ——_ -- -—_— 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

THE GREAT WEST. 

(Continued from page 300.) 

CuicaGo, 6th mo. 20th, 1866. 

There is much to interest a stranger in this 
place. We visited the “ Union Stock Yurd,” 
some miles below the city. The President of 
the company informed me, that one year ago 
not a fence enclosed their grounds—now they 
have over eighty acres planted over—twenty 
millions of lumber have been used about thd 
premises; and it is said the avenues between 
the cattle pens, if measured in a straight line, 
would amount to ten miles. The largest num- 
ber of cattle they have ever had in one day has 
been fifteen thousand ; although, with an eye to 
the future, they have accommodations now 
completed for éwenty-five thousand head. They 
have also asplendid hotel, containing in all 353 
rooms, 254,of which are lodging rooms. The 
top of this bultding gives a magnificent view of 


| the country. 


Our ride this morning was anything but 
pleasant, in consequence of a collision, from the 
probable consequence of which we made a nar- 
row escape. ‘I'he minutiz of the occurrence it 
is unnecessary to narrate. Suflice it to say the 
only car of which our train was comprised be- 
came jammed between our own locomotive aud 
that of another train—the former being pre- 
vented from proceeding in cofsequence of a car 
from still another train off the track ; at which 
moment a fourth train came backing down on 


us at the rate of ten miles per hour, driving the ° 


cowcatcher under us, throwing us off the track, 
breaking the cast iron head of the cylinder off, 
crushing platform, steps, railings, &c. Fora 
few moments, the choice appeared to be between 
being crushed in the rear by one locomotive, or 
just as dangerously situated with another in 
front, in the effort to escape there. All escaped 
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without injury, though the victims of a well- 
grounded fright. 

We also visited two Artesian wells, situated 
completely on the outskirts of Chicago, both of 
which are 711 feet deep. One of these having 
a pipe of five inches in diameter, discharges 
800,000 gallons per day, was commenced in the 
Fifth mouth, 1865, and completed on the 1st 
of Eleventh mouth the same year. A printed 
document hangs up in the building, which 
states the work was commenced under the 
direction of the “ Spirits.’ A large drawing 
also adorns the wall, purporting to delineate the 
geological formation of the whole boring, exe- 
cuted, I believe, before the work was com- 
menced, accompanied with the information, that 
under the same direction this was drawn in 
sixty hours. The draughtsman and projector, 
who is said to be vo gevlogist, challenges any 
person who is, to accomplish such a drawing in 
less than three months. These things are given 
forth as facts, and however much we may 
justly discard the reputed influences, the under- 
taking itself is a decided and valuable success. 
A chemical analysis has been made of the 
water, and it is said to be admirably adapted 
for drinking purposes. 

A great undertaking has been commenced to 
supply the city with pure water, and with every 
prospect of success. A tunnel is projected, 
which is to extend two miles and a quarter out 
into Lake Michigan, or rather under its bed. 
At this point a “crib” has been built, from 
which the tunnelling has progressed two thou- 
sand feet, while from the shore about sixty-five 
hundred feet are completed. At this point the 
excavating goes on each day until 3 o’clock, 
when another set of workmen descend, and 
brick up all this space, carrying their work 
into the night until completed, thus making 
everything secure each day, and leaving no- 
thing exposed. [ presume the same regulations 
are observed at the other end. 

We were a few minutes too late to see the 
two sets of workmen exchange places, but 
looked down the great shaft and saw the dim 
lights burning at the depth of eivhty-five feet. 

Nor were the “elevators” and hog killing 


and packing establishments forgotten, several of 


which I visited. One of the former has a 
capacity for the storage of a million and a 
quarter bushels of grain. 

At two of the latter I witnessed the modus 
operandi of converting, in a very few minutes, 


five hundred dollars eich. 


ners,” of Philadelphia, held their annual feati- 
val, and, from the sale of railroad tickets and 
other data, it was computed that on the first 
day fifteen thousand persons were in attendance 
at this garden ; a portion of these of course out- 
side spectators. Very many Germans live and 
are in business directly on the route to the gar- 
den ; and this portion of the city presented a 
gay appearance. These residents, where there 
were no trees, had nailed to the wooden curb 
either entire trees of from two to four or five 
inches in diameter, or very large branches ; 
and, in addition, decorated the outside of their 
houses with greens and with flags. - A very fine 
arch was also erected for the cars to pass under. 
The customary exercises marked the occasion 
during the five or six days of its continuance. 
Many other matters of considerable interest 
claimed our attention, which time and space 
forbid dilating upon,—not forgetting their 
cemetery, of which, however, it is possible mea- 
tion may yet be made. 
CLEVELAND, 6th mo. 224, 1866. 

We are delighted with this place. Strolling 
through its business thoroughfares, the same 
busy hum was observable as elsewhere ; while 
a drive through its streets and avenues, especi- 
ally Euclid Avenue, presented suci a succession 
of splendid residences as [ have never seen 
elsewhere. The lawns in front of these seem 
to be objects of especial care and attention. 
So very beautiful are they, that the renowned 
“ Burlington banks,” on the river Delaware, 
(N. J.), bear no comparison to them. The 
grass is of the finest and closest kind, and really 
looks like a carpet of green p!ush. They usea 
rotary catting machine, resembling a cast iron 
roller, which is trandled over the lawn, from 
which the grass flies just as the corn does from 
a cornsheller. This is used so repeatedly that 
the cuttings or clippings are not over an inch 
in length ; and as to the residences themselves, 
it looks as though each owner had vied with 
his neighbor as to how much money he could 
expend in its erection and decoration. Their 
fences, gates, &c.,are also of the most expensive 
character. We were shown one enclosure hav- 
ing several places of entrance, the gate-posts of 
which were of elaborately worked stone, costing 
Upon expressing 
the view that these things must embody or 
represent a large amount of wealth, | was re- 
sponded to that there had been, in many in- 
stances, an unsubsfantial spirit of rivalry, result- 


the diving brute into the animal prepured for the ing in a constant struggle to keep up appear- 


market. 
neas of the entire operation is well worthy of 
admiration. In one of these establishments, 
during the busy season, two thousand hogs are 
despatched per day of ten hours each. 

During our stay, the “ sharpshooters,”’ a Ger- 


man association, corresponding with the “ Tur- of the water. 


The expedition, system, and cleanli-| ances, although in other cases a reality existed. 


A day or two previous to our arrival, the se- 
vere storm had raged, accounts of which have 
already been published ; and we had pointed 
out one of the wrecks from which several lives 
had been lost, scarcely visible above the surface 
Upen gazing upon the now 
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beautiful and placid lake, it seemed almost im- 
possible to believe it could ever be lashed into 
the fury and destructiveness of which the sad 
results bore such unmistakable evidence. 

A new depot is in process of execution, 
which, when completed, it is said will be the 
largest in the United States, and that it will 
cost not less than ha/f a million of dollars. 
Some estimate that its total cost will reach a 
much larger sum than even this. The ample 
space its walls enclose, and its splendid arched 
roof, supported without a single pillar, cannot 
but elicit admiration, even in its present un- 
finished state. J. M. Exuis. 

silbacetildhiieilitin 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SILENT CITIES. . 
Earthly glories quickly vanish, like a shadow speed 
away; 
a by man erected, bear the impress of 
ecay: 
“ Tchabod ” is written on them. Change, they one 
and all have known; 


Time, the all-destroying angel, hath their power 
overthrown. 


Where is now that Queen of nations, mighty Baby- 
lon the Great, 

In the vailey of the willows, sitting throned in regal 
state ? 

Lo! the diadem no longer rests upon her haughty 
brow— 


Torn her robes of royal purple, broken is her sceptre 
now ! 


Nineveh, that goodly city, now is desolate and lone— 

As the prophet saw in vision, none is left her to be- 
moan ; 

Like to Admah and Zeboim, every trace is swept 
away 

Of the gorgeous council-chambers, where Assyria’s 
kings held sway. 


And in Tyre, the “mrt of nations,” now is heard 
the bittern’s cry; 

Broken are her stately columns—in the dust her 
towers lie ; 

In her banquet halls deserted, reigns the silence of 
the dead— 

On her walls and pillars broken, lo! the fisher’s net 
is epread | 


Princely Tadmor, in the desert, where Zenobia of 
yore 


Swayed her sceptre undisputed, sitteth throneless 
_ evermore! 
Where the festive throng once gathered, there the 
herds now fearless roam— 


There, her web the spider spinneth, there the bats 
have found.a home. 


Lo! on Thebes, the mighty city, time has laid his 
ruthless hand— 

Temples, columns, sculptured marble, strew the 
desert’s hoary sand. 

Through her “hundred gates” no longer do her 
battle chariots pour,— 

Gone her glory, pomp and splendor, to return again 
no more! 


Itumea’s far-famed city, hewn from out the solid 
rock, 

Bids defiance to the tempest, and the earthquake’s 
mighty shock; 


But its streets are now deserted,—gloomy silence 
reigneth there— 

Where the sullen owlet broodeth, and the wild beasts 
make their lair. 

“ Fiocks are feeding in the Forum,”—towns lie buried 
in the deep— 

Neath Itulia’s sunny vineyards, cities, long-forgotten, 
sleep. 


Touched by Time’s “ effacing fingers,” lo! their glory 
passed away,— 


All that mortal hands have builded, have the impress 
of decay. 

Earth has no ‘‘ continuing city,” no abiding-place 
secure, 


But a “ mansion” is prepared us, whose foundation 
standeth sure; 


Io the land beyond Death’s river, rise its walls as 
crystal clear, 


They alone are ever-during, of decay they know no 
fear ! 


A. BR. FP. 
——_—___+~er + 
THE NEW EXPLOSIVE SUBSTANCE, NITRO- 
GLYCERINE. 


‘« Glycerine, as we all know, is the sweet prin- 
ciple of oil, and is extensively used for purposes 
of the toilet, but it has now received an applica- 
tion of rather-an unexpected nature. In 1847a 
pupil of M. Pelouze’s, M. Sobrero, discovered 
that glyccrine, when treated with nitric acid, 
was converted into a highly explosive substance, 
which he called ni‘ro glycerine. It is oily, 
heavier than water, soluble in alcohol and ether, 
and acts so powerfully on the nervous system 
that a single drop placed on the top of the tongue 
will cause a violent headache, which will last 
for several hours. This liquid seems to have 
been almost forgotten by chemists, and it is only 
now that M. Nobel, a Swedish engineer, has 
succeeded in applying it to a very important 
branch of his art—namely, blasting. From a 
paper addressed by him to the Academy of 
Sciences, we learn that the chief advantage 
which this substance, composed of one pars 
glycerine and three parts of nitric acid, posses- 
ses, is that it requires a much smaller hole or 
chamber than gunpowder does, the strength of 
the latter beiug scarcely one-tenth of the former. 
Hence the miner’s work, which, according to 
the hardness of the rock, represents some five to 
twenty times the power of the gunpowder used, 
is so short that the cost of blasting is often re- 
duced by fifty per cent. The process is very 
easy. If the chamber of the mine presents fis- 
sures, it must be lined with clay to make it 
water-tight; this done, the nitro-glycerine is 
poured in, the water after it, which, being the 
lighter liquid, remains at the top. A slow- 
match, with a well charged percussion cap at 
one end, is then introduced into the nitro- 
glycerine. The mine may then be sprung by 
lighting the match, there being no need of tam- 
ping. On the 7th of June last three experi- 
ments were made with this new compound in 
the open part of the tin mines of Altenburg, in 
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Saxony. In one of these a chamber thirty four 
millimetres in diameter was made perpendicu- 
larly in a dolomitic rock sixty feet in length, 
and at a distance of fourteen feet from its 
extremity, which was vertical. At a depth of 
eight feet a vault filled with clay was found, in 
consequence of which the bottom of the hole 
was tamped, having a depth of seven feet. One 
litre and a half of nitro glycerine was then 
poured in; it occupied five feet ; a match and 
a stopper were then applied, as stated, and the 
mine sprung. The effect was so enormous as 
to produce one fissure fifty feet in length, and 
another twenty feet.” 





From The Examiner. 
Alexander von Humboldt; or, What may be 
accomplished in a lifetime. By F. A. 
ScHWARZENBERG. Hardwicke. 


archeological, and philological studies. Closing 
his university life in 1790, he was as diligent 
a student as ever, for nearly seventy years more. 
Among other instances it is noted that, in 1834, 
being in Berlin, with some winter hours to spare, 
he took his seat among the students of the uni- 
versity, and attended lectures on Greek litera- 
ture and antiquity, noting down the principal 
topics of the lectures, as he had been accus- 
tomed to do some five-and-forty years before. 
He learnt everything that he could, and he 
never forgot what he learnt. “ A friend once 
called upon him,” says Mr. Schwarzenburg, 
“to discuss some points relative to the topo- 
graphy of Jerusalem, and astonished at what 
he considered his marvellous memory of the 
streets and houses of the Holy City, asked how 
long it had been since he was there. ‘I never 
was there,’ was the answer; ‘ but I intended 


There is room for a much fuller memoir of| going sixty years ago, and therefore prepared 


Humboldt than could possibly be given in this 
little volume ; but till that appears—and Mr. 
Schwarzenberg here shows himself competent 
to the work—this brief sketch claims attention 
as being far better and more cowprehensive 
than avy other available to English readers. 
Drawing most of his material from Professor 
Klenke’s “ Denkmal,’”’ Mr. Schwarzenberg fills 
about fifty pages with a rapid survey of Hum- 
boldt’s scientific attaioments, and then proceeds, 
in a hundred and fifty other pages, to give some 
account of his personal history. The book is 
well planned, and yields a few hours’ excellent 
reading. 

Humboldt was born at Berlin on the 14th of 
September, 1769. His father, who died in 
1779, was a retired major, and sometime favor- 
ite of Frederick the Great, and his mother was 
a niece of Princess Blucher. Both p:rents 
were wise and learned, and during the father’s 
life-time the old castle Tegel, in which he dwelt, 
was a favorite resort of men famous in literature 
and science, as well as of princes and state of- 
ficials. There Géthe visited in 1778, and made 
his first acquaintannce with the two boys, Alex- 
ander and his elder brother Wilhelm, who were 
hereafter to become his intimate friends. As 
boys, Wilhelm was thought the cleverer of the 
two, Alexander being sickly and unfit for great 
mental labor.. He was prudently encouraged in 
natural history studies and other healthful pur- 
suits, and developing a great aptitude for these, 
he prepared himself, when good health came, 
for wonderful mastery of them. In 1786 he 
went for two years to the Frankfort university, 
and thence he proceeded, for another two years, 
to complete his studies, to Gottingen, where Blu- 
menbach, Heyne, and Eichhorn were among his 
teachers, and George Forster, who had gone 
round the world with Captain Cooke, was his 
best friend. These associates proved very 
helpful to him in his diligent study of physical, 








myself.’”” In illustration of another kind of 
memory, we are told that on one occasion 
*‘ some ladies were brought to his house to be 
introduced to him. Among them was the 
daughter of a gentleman in Philadelphia, with 
whom he had resided in 1804, long before she 
was born. On entering the room, Humboldt 
exclaimed, without the slightest doubt or hesi- 
tation, ‘You must be the daughter of my old 
friend in Philadelphia.’ ” 

Studying books with all his might, Humboldt 
turned his attention most diligently to the un- 
written book of nature. According to Mr. 
Schwarzenberg, 

‘* He directed himself to facts; he examined 
and compared, without ever taking a direct 
part in the battle of the philosophers, because 
he had entered upon a new road—a higher 
and a more comprehensive point of view. He 
endeavored to comprehend the universe in all 
its grandeur. Nature should, through a perfect 
comprehension of its powers and its laws, in 
general and in particular, become a lively ob- 
ject of human knowledge—an open book in 
which the isolated and the small explains itself 
through the whole and the great. The immense 
territories of his researches were: 1. The 
knowledge of the earth and its inhabitants; 2. 
The discovery of the higher laws of nature, 
which govern the universe, men, animals, plants 
and minerals; 3. The discovery of new forms 
of life ; 4. The discovery of terfitories hitherto 
but imperfectly known, and their various pro- 
ductions ; 5. The acquaintance with new spe- 
cies of the human race,—their manners, lan- 
guages, and historical traces of their culture. 
In this extensive field Humboldt labored with 
unwearied activity, care and perseverance. The 
natural consequences of his researches mani- 
fested themselves in all the branches of sci- 
entific and practical knowledge, and found ap- 
plication in numerous circles of life. His vivid 
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and glowing description, never, yet surpassed, 
of scenes witnessed in distant countries, 
awakened a desire for travel; they furnished 
pew instruction ; the charm of his descriptions 
inspired numerous youths with a love for 
pature’s beauty; many a thoughtful man, with 
a resolve to study the laws of nature, and even 
many 2 female heart, attracted by the fabulous 
tropics and the love for grandeur of scenery, 
learned to pronounce with veneration the name 
of him whose person is surrounded, in the con- 
ception of many, with the enchanting bright- 
ness of the mysterious and -marvellous, when 
they meet him in the description of mariners, 
or the perilous wanderings, in the wild burning 
territories of the southern hemisphere.” 
Humboldt, however, is to be admired even 
more for what he himself did than for what he 
encouraged others to do. Spending the best 
years of his life iu minute, personal exploration 
of several of the most interesting parts of the 
world, he heaped up a mass of curious know- 
ledge, which shaped itself in his all grasping 
and well-regulated mind, into whole systems of 
science and scientific teaching, or rather, entire 
ramifications of the one vast system of nature, 
which he made it his great business to describe. 
“He was the first who regulated and classified 
isolated scientific facts of the past and the pres- 
ent, and who assigned to everything its proper 
place, in order to establish the necessary harmo- 
ny of the whole. His critical insight assigned 
to the apparent lawless a fixed law ; the isolated 
found its kindred groups. He thus revealed 
and Jaid open the united life and activity of 
our planet in its actual being. He became, as 
testified by his life, the founder of a compara- 
tive cosmography, the originator of the science 
of geognosy, and indicated, with his friend 
Leopard von Buch, the volcanic activity which 
influences the furmation of our earth. He 
was the founder of the geography of plants, an 
entirely new science, regarding the laws of their 
distribution. He discovered a new world, with 
new forms, new life, manners, languages, and 
the remains of an unknown antiquity. He 
likewise was the reformer of geographical maps ; 
and, lastly, the originator and the representative 
of a new method in the investigation of general 
science which is daily becoming more devel- 
oped. He endeavored to realize a more uni- 
versal standpoint, tracing continually the mu- 
tual connection of the divers branches of 
science, watching nature in her secret labora- 
tory, searching tor new facts, and discarding 
all kinds of speculations. The internal com- 
plication of cause and effect, isolated, and in its 
relation to the whole, afforded him a guide to 
the discovery of its laws. He originated the 
modern schonl which unites physical science 
with human history, and which has produced, 
in its mode of investigation, remarkable results. 


ee 


i 


This mathematical, exact method of research is 
due to Humboldt. It is at present the ac- 
knowledged method of the most eminent nata- 
ralists, though it cannot be denied that it led 
to the most trifling empiricism in those who 
only adopted Humboldt’s method, without pos- 
sessing his powers of combination, and his 
lofty insight into the laws of the physical Cos- 


mos.” 
(To be continued.) 


— —— -~er- — - —— 
THE OLDEST MAN IN AMERICA. 


Joseph Crele, who was probably the oldest 
man in the world, died in Caledonia, a little 
townof Wisconsin, on the 27th of January last, 
at the age of one hundred and forty-one years. 
Twice threescore and ten years may be called a 
ripe old age. He attained an age greater by 
twenty years than that enjoyed by the next old- 
est man of modern times, Jean Claude Jacob, a 
member of the French National Assembly, who 
was called the “ Dean of the human species,” 
who died at the age of one hundred and 
twentyone. Joseph Crele bore arms at Brad- 
dock’s defeat, was an old man when Jackson 
defeated Packenham at New Orleans, venerable 
when Taylor whipped Santa Anna at Buena 
Vista, and yet was not too old to rejoice when 
Lee surrendered to Grant. 

Joseph Crele was bora of French parents, in 
what is now Detroit, but which was then only 
an Indian trading station, in 1725. The record 
of his baptism in the Cathoiic Church in that 
city establishes this fact beyond a doubt. He 
was a resident of Wisconsin for about a century, 
and was the “ oldest citizen ” in that State be- 
yond any dispute. fe was first married, in 
New Orleans, in 1755, after having grown to 
be a bachelor of thirty. A few years after his 
marriage he settled at Prairie du Chien, while 
Wisconsin was yet a province of France. Be- 
fore the Revolutionary war, he was employed to 
carry letters between Prairie du Chien and 
Green Bay. <A few years ago he was called as 
a witness in the Circuit Court of Wisconsin, in 
a case involving the title to certain real estate 
at Prairie du Chien, to give testimony in rela- 
tion to events that transpired eighty years be- 
fore, and many years before the litigants were 
dreamed of. 

For some years past he had resided at Cale- 
donia with a daughter by his third wife. This 
child was a little over seventy years of age a 
couple of years ago, but we do not know whether 
she survives her father or not. He was sixty- 
nine when she was born. Up to 1864, Mr. 
Crele was as hale and hearty as most men of 
seventy. He could walk several miles without 
fatigue, and was frequently in the habit of 
“ chopping ” wood for the family use. He went 
to all elections, and from the time he first voted 
for Washington, he had always voted the 
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straight-out Union ticket. He had no bad 
habit, except that he was an inveterate smoker. 
In person he was rather above the medium 
height, spare in flesh, but showing evidenccs of 
having been in his prime, a century or so be- 
fore, a man of sinewy strength. Of late years 
a haunting sense of loneliness overwhelmed 
The only weak- 
ness of mind which he ever betrayed was in the 
last year or two of his existence, when he fre- 
quently remarked, with a startling air of sad 
ness, that perhaps ‘* Death had forgotten him ;” 
but he would always add, and, with more cheer- 
fulness, that ‘he felt sure God had not.” 





CENTENARIANS IN EUROPE. 

A French journalist has made a list of the 
number of deaths in the year 1865 of persons 
who attained the age of one hundred years and 
upwards, France not included. England ho!ds 
a respectable place in the list, having five names 
out of only nineteen collected from the whole 
world. The following is the list, which might 
be added to by further investigation :—Burch- 
ell, 100 years, Brighton; Isabella Ross, 105 
years, Market Weighton; Mary Flinn, 100 
years, London; Margaret Burteis, 103 years, 
Shalton Rectory, Norfolk ; Sarah Enylefield, 
101 years, Wakefield; KE. Nauwelaers, 103 
years, Brussels ; Isabelle Somer, 100 years and 
eight months, Destelbergen, Belgium; Cathe- 
rine Van Welle, 10L years, Alost; Lorenzo 
Risso, 100 years, Rossighone, Liguaria; M. 
Agathange, formerly abbott of the Russian con- 
vent of St. George, Crimea, 108 years ; the Aus- 
trian general, Count Civalart de Happancourt, 
100 years; the Indian warrior, Bloody Hand, 
100 years, at Cattaraugus ; Madame Angelique 
Doyer, 113 years, at Quebec ; Widow Gaggero, 
106 years, at Genoa ; Lauisa Maria De Oliveira, 
107 years, arrondissement de Louza, Portugal ; 
Jean Schlagentweitt, 117 years, Vienna; Mad- 
ame Daniel Couture, 102 years, Levis, Canada; 
Rabello De Penaficl, Portugal, 106 years. 

ITEMS. 

The Jamaica Commission has brought its report. 
They conclude that there was ground for fearing a 
general insurrection of the blacks, hdd the rioters 
been suecessful ; commend the energy displayed by 
Governor Eyre in the earlier steps taken for the re- 
storation of order; condemn hin for the discretion 
accorded to military officers after the disturbances had 
ceased ; pronounce the hanging, whipping and de- 
struction of property to which these gentlemen re- 
sorted unnecessary, wanton, and cruel; and declare 
the trial and execution of Gordon illegal. The 
report is on the whole judicial in its tone, though 
displaying everywhere a strong desire not to bear 
too hard on Eyre in its inferences. But the mere 
facts which the commission rehearse, as proved, are 
in themselves a worse condemnation than any 
Opinion the report could pronounce. Tne reluctance 
of the commissioners to speak out their full mind 
has excited a good deal of sevcre comment in Eng- 
land. But had the victims of Eyre’s negligence or 








































charges discriminating against any other Siate. 


cruelty been white, we are satisfied that no man in 


the country would have dared to put one line on 
paper which would even look like extenuation of 
the governor’s conduct. Mr. Eyre has been re- 
moved, but it is to be hoped that the matter will 
not rest here. Gordon’s trial was illegal, and his 
execution was murder. If its perpetrators are al- 
lowed to go unwhipped of justice, no man’s life ina 
colony wvuld be safe —T7he Nation.. 

Tae Attantic TeLteGrapH.—The Great Eastern 
was expected to leave her moorings in the Medway, 
at the latest, on the 30th ult. The whole of the 
1,660 knots of new cable has been completed. The 
weight of the new cable is about 38 cwt. per mile, 
which is almost double the weight of the original 
Atla:tic cable. The total quantity of cable to be 
taken out will exceed 2,700 miles. The work of lay- 
ing the cable will commence about the 8th of July. 


Coneress.—During the week the following bills 
have passed the Senate. A bill prohibiting any 
State from making laws in relation to pilots and pilot 
A 
bill extending the time for the acceptance of the 
public lands donated to the States and Territories 
of the United States to aid in the establishment of 
agricultural colleges. The bill regulating the time 
and manner of bolding elections for Senators in 
Congress was taken up. It provides that elec. 
tions shall be held on the second Second- day after 
the organization ; that the voting shall be viva voce, 
and a majority of the whole vote shall be necessary 
to election, aud failing such majority, a vote shall 
be taken e-ch day during the session of the Legisla- 
ture until a choice is made. A bill to repeal the act 
retroceding the county of Alexandria to the State of 
Virginia was taken up, and afier considerable dis- 
cussion, it was rejected. A resolution was adopted 
instructing the Secretary of the Treasury to cause a 
statement to be prepared, in tabular form, showing 
the duties levied on all imports by all the tariff acts 
from 1842, includingthe bill now pending in the 
Senate, and to report the same to the Senate at its 
next session. A resolution was passed placing at 
the disposal of the authorities of Portland, Maine, 
certain tents, hospital stores, &c., belonging to the 
yovernment, for the use of the families whose dwell- 
ings were burned by the late conflagration, also one 
suspending the collection of the taxes assessed on 
such persons as suffered materially by the late fire. 
The Tariff bill was received from the House and read 
twice. A motion was made to refer the bill to the 
Committee on Finance, and an amendment offered 
instructing the Committee to report on the second 
Second-day in 12th month next. The motion, as 
amended, was then passed. The bill for the con- 
struction of a ship canal around Niagara Falls was 
then taken up, and several amendments were agreed 
to. Z 


Houss.—The House resumed the consideration of 
the Tariff bill with the amendments thereto, as re- 
ported from the Committee of the Whole. Aftera 
lengthened discussion, the bill was finally passed. 
The bill to quiet land titles in California was passed 
without a division The bill regulating the time and 
manner of hulding elections for Senators in Congress 
was reported from the Committee on the Judiciary. 
The bill granting to any telegraph company the right 
of way over any post-road, military route, and over 
the public domaio, was passed after a long discussion. 
The Senate joint resolution to furn'sh tents, &., to 
the Portland sufferers was agreed to. An appro- 
priation of two bundred thousand dollars was made 
for the erection at Washington of a fire-proof build- 
ing to afford to the Treasury additional room for the 
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preservation of papers; and also an appropriation of 
one hundred thousand dollars to rebuild the custom 
house at Portland, Maine. 


Tae Catirornia Ixp1ans.—Commissioner Cooley 
has received a report from the Superintendent of 
Indiao Affairs in California, dated San Francisco, 
June 15th, in which he gives a very encouraging ac- 
count of affairs in that region. The prospect of ex- 
cellent crops is now made certain by the late rains. 
The Indians through the State ure now peaceable, 
and will remain so, unless badly abused by lawless 
whites. Abundant subsistence, in the way of grain 
and vegetables, for the Indians, will be secured, and 
the Indians are improving in general health, and 
are becoming more industrious. 


Eovcation oF FarepMen.—The citizens of Oxford, 
Mississipji, at a recent popular meeting, put forth 
the following plea for the education of the freedmen : 

That the time has arrived when measures should 
be adepted by the southern people themselves to 
provide the ways and means of educating the freed- 
men, is a conclusion to which we have been led by 
the following considerations : 

1. These people are now thrown upon their own 
resources in a state of freedom, for which they are 
to a certain extent unprepared. 

2. They consider us, their former owners, to be 
now, as we have »lways beeu, their natural guardians 
and their best friends. 

3. It is our interest, as well as our duty, to diffuse 
the blessings of education as widely as possible 
among all classes of people in our country. 

4. If it ever was good policy to keep them ignorant. | 
it certainly is no longer so, but the very reverse. 

5. The right of suffrage will, in al! probability, be 
given to this people at some future day. 

6. Ignorant voters are the curse of our country, 

7. If we do not teach them some one else will, and 
whoever thus benefits them will win an influence | 
over them which will control their votes, 

8. If we perform this service, then we shall secure 
their identification with us in promoting all our in- 
terests. 

Means of Instruction.—We propose the establish- 
ment of a Sabbath school for the oral instruction of 
colored people, as well as to teach them to read. We 
have organized this school with more than one hun- 
dred pupils and twelveteachers. Regular preaching 
also is provided for them by the resident ministers 
of the different churches of Oxford. We desire to 
enlist in this work all our fellow citizens, as there is 
room enough for all and work enough for all. In 
such @ work as this, no doubt, the conviction of 
duty and the command of God should be sufficient 
motives to actuate us. But while we would not 
plead for the authority of great names as a sanction 
of our course or an inducement to others, at the 
same time we rejoice to find, that in many parts of 
the South, the prominent citizens and official digni- 
taries are actively moving in this matter. In South 
Carolina, Governor Orr and the first citizens of 
Charleston, are urging the establishment of a com- 
mon-school system for the freedmen. In Alabama 
ex-Governor Moore and ex Congressman Curry are 
engaging in the movement, and elsewhere in Missis- 
sippi, this field of labor is occupied by some of the 
most distinguished of our citizens. All this shows 
that the influence is at work which is to put into 
general operation an effective system of instruction 
for this people in sacred and secular knowledge. 
Let us, therefore, engage in the work in earnest, ac- 
cording as God shall open the way for us, and con- 
sider your duty in connection with the work, we ask 
you to decide upon that course that you will prob- 





ably approve when the light of a coming eternity 
shall be shed upon the subject. 

J.N. Wappbstt, S. G. Burney, 

A. I. QuincuE, T. E. B. Peaves, 

Wma. Devay, J. W. McPaerson, 

Oxford, Miss., June 12, 1866. 

Nortb Carolina has 133 schools, 155 teachers, and 
10,806 scholars. 

On the 30th of 6th mo. there was a meeting of the 
Superior Court at Augusta, to consider the subject 
of establishing schools for the freedmen. The mayor 
promises his aid, and the colored people gladly re- 
spond to his request that they shall co-operate. 


\ M. HEAOUCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assortment of ready-made Coffina, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 
Being entrustes with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Buris) 
Ground,—F uncrals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 811. ly. wasmp. 


ESSONS ON OUR COMMON SONG BIRDS.—Tickets for 4 
course of Kight Lessons, $300 each. Liberal reduction to 
Schools and Classes of over fifty persons. 


Address Grace ANNA Lewis, 
Care of EpwARD PARKISE, 
616 3m. 800 Arch St., Philada. 


OMESTIC DRY GUODS.—Always n hand, a large assortment 

of Domestic Dry Goods; Muslins of all kiuds aud of the best 

makes, both Bleached and Unbleached; Flannels of all grades, 

White and Colored, Twilled and Plain ; Calicoes, Ginghams, Check, 

Shirtiugs and Drillings, Bleached and Brown Table Linens, 

Towelings by the piece and by the yard. Men’s and Boys’ wear, 
a well assorted stock. EZEKIEL TYSON, 

721 tfaxo. 1638 Market St., Philada. 


sine Tastee gels nae 
\AMUEL TOWNSEND & SON, Produce Commission Merchants, 
No. 52 Light Street, Baltimore, respectfully solicit consign- 
ments of Grain, Flour, Seeds, Butter, Kggs, Beans, Poultry, &c. 
Constantly in store and for sale, Clover, ‘timothy, Orchard Grass, 
and other Field Seeds. Also Bone Dust aug other Fertilizers, 
Dried Fruits bought and sold. 721 tfa.fn. 


A YOUNG WOMAN of experience wants a situation in a private 
schvol, or as Governess fn a family. Address 
721 tf. E. W. C., Hockessin, Delaware. 


\ ANTED, by a Female, a situation as Teacher; qualified to 

instruct in the usual branches, having had several years’ 

experience. Good recommendations given. Address or apply to 
sinw 4t dvs. Emmor ComLy, 144 N. Seventh St., Phila. 


ELLEVUK FEMALE INSTILTUTE—tThe Fall and Winter 
B Term of this healthfully and beautifully located BoaRpiNe- 
Scnoo. FoR GIRLS will commence 10th mv. Ist, 1866, and close 
4th mo. 12, 1867. For — a apply for a Circular te 

SRAEL J. VRAHAMS, . 
Jane P.GRaname, } Principals. 
72 tf. Attleboro’ P. 0., Bucks county, Pa. 


OOKESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The next 
Term of this Institution, which has been in successful ope- 
ration for 24 years, will commence on the first of 10th mo. next, 
and continue 40 weeks. For Circulars, apply early to 
Mary 8. Lippincort, Princ; 
630.721 200p Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 


EE OI a ncenniniieninisinttie eaten cae 
HERRY STONERS,—(seed 2 bushels an hour.) Peaand Bean 
Shellers, (shell 50 qts an hour,) Carpet Sweepers, Wire Dish 
Covers, Champion Cog-Wheel Clothes-W ringers, (we consider them 
the best yet invented for durability and convenience;) and & 
variety of other new articles of Hardware, Cutlery and Tools. 
For sale by TRUMAN & SHAW, 
310a630 No. 885 (Fight ThirtyFive) Market St., below Ninth. 


I RIENDS’ SCHOOL, High St., West Chester, Pa.—This school, 
for both sexes, will reopen on 3d of Ninth month, 1866. For 
Circulars address CuarLes Swank, Principal. 
REFERENCES. 

Hatirway Jackson, West Chester, Pa. 

CLEMENT Bippie, Chadd’s Ford, “ 

Enoca Swayne, London Grove, “ 
623 afntf. Wa. H. JouNnson, Newtown, “ 


Ret SALE—A valuable Boarding School Property for Girks, 
favorably located in a Friends’ neighborhood. The school is 

now in full and successful operation, and offers a rare oppo® 

tunity for any well qualified Friend. Any one wishing informa 

tion with a view to purchase, can obtain it by aléressing “ E. F.” 

office — Intelligencer, No. 144 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia. 
616 tfavo. 


HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, situated om 
the Crosswicks Road, three miles from Bordentown, N. J. 
The Fifty.Second Session of this Institution will commence om 
the 21st of 5th mo., 1866, and continue twenty weeks. Terma, $85. 
For further particulars address Henry W. Ripeway, 








4766 ¢ 3367 pmnzz pain. Crosswicks P.O., Burlington Co., Na. 
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